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SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-DENIAL.* 

Throughout the whole course of ethical speculation, and 
throughout the whole history of the moral life of mankind, a 
certain opposition between Egoism and Altruism has con- 
stantly tended to appear, and sometimes the one and some- 
times the other has been taken as the basis of the moral ideal. 
There have, indeed, been certain periods at which the opposi- 
tion between the two has almost vanished ; and at all times 
there have at least been efforts to reconcile them. In the 
Greek city-state a man's duty to his country and to himself 
seemed almost to coincide. A happy life was scarcely thought 
of otherwise than as a life of civic usefulness. Yet even here 
contradictions soon began to emerge — such contradictions as 
are illustrated by the " Antigone" of Sophocles, (in which dif- 
ferent forms of social duty are seen to conflict), by the teach- 
ing of the Cynics (in which the social life itself is opposed to 
individual self-sufficiency), and by various other familiar facts. 
In more modern times the conflict has generally been more 
obvious, if not more intense ; and all that has been possible 
has been an effort to reconcile the contending interests, to 
show that it is possible to effect a compromise between 
them, or that in the long run they can be seen to coincide. 

* Read before the London Ethical Societies, February i8, 1894. 
Vol. V.— No. 3 19 
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The writers of the moral sense school, for instance, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, such writers as Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, and Butler, sought to show that en- 
lightened self-love leads to the same results as benevolence, 
and that, consequently, in the language of Pope, " true self- 
love and social are the same." This conclusion, however, was 
seldom reached by a consideration of the results of conduct 
within the actual world of our experience. It was thought 
necessary to postulate a future life for the complete solution 
of the problem. And this is the view which seems to be most 
in accordance with the common sense of the modern world. 
Most thoughtful men would agree with Dr. Sidgwick and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen (quite apart from any reference, to their hedo- 
nistic principles), that it is not always best for the interests of 
an individual to act in the way that he believes to be best for 
the interests of the world as a whole. There is at least an 
apparent conflict between these two important ends ; and it is 
a question of some practical moment, as well as of consider- 
able speculative interest, to discuss the way in which this con- 
flict ought to be dealt with. 

The most obvious way out of the difficulty is to deny that 
one of the two apparent ends has any claim upon us ; and in 
an age like, ours, in which social claims are paramount, it is 
the egoistic side that can most easily be set aside. This is 
substantially the view of Comte. Egoism, according to him, 
is to be crushed out, and altruism as far as possible developed. 
This is also substantially the view of ordinary Utilitarianism. 
"The greatest happiness of the greatest number" is to be 
aimed at. The happiness of the individual, except as a part 
of that sum, is of no importance. " In the light of our highest 
reason," says Dr. Coit, as quoted with approval by Professor 
Gizycki,* " rational self-love can make no claim to be on a par 
with universal love ; therefore there is no dualism, as it has 
been called, in the practical reason, no doubleness, no conflict 
between the moral right of self and of society. For self makes 
no claim whatever when it is lost in devotion to universal 

* International Journal of Ethics, vol. i., No. i, p. 122. 
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welfare." This is also sometimes said to be the great lesson 
of Christianity. The highest good is to be found, according 
to this view, in complete self-renunciation, in absolute devo- 
tion to the whole or organism of which we are merely 
members. 

But however powerfully such an ideal as this may appeal 
to the reason and to the heart, yet the apparently opposite 
conception of self-realization as the moral ideal is found con- 
tinually recurring both in ethical speculation and in the ordi- 
nary moral consciousness. It comes up, moreover, not merely 
in such writers as Hobbes and Helvetius, whom a high-toned 
moralist might feel justified in waving aside as out of court, 
but also in many of those whom we cannot but recognize as 
among the most serious ethical thinkers and the most con- 
scientious servants of the right. Nay, further, the idea of self- 
development has a curious way of coming up in the moral life 
and in ethical speculation just at the point at which the 
apparently opposite idea of self-devotion or altruism is most 
strongly marked. A few illustrations may make my meaning 
clear. We may begin with one from Aristotle. At no point, 
I think, does Aristotle emphasize self-love so strongly as when 
he is speaking of self-renouncing friendship. He asks 
whether, in true friendship, a man loves himself or his friend 
the best; and he decides that, though a good man may 
renounce much for friendship, yet after all he loves himself 
most, and reserves the highest good to himself. " Such a 
man," he says,* " will surrender wealth to enrich his friend : 
for while his friend gets the money, he gets the beauty of the 
thing ; so that he has the best of the bargain after all." Simi- 
larly, the stoical doctrine of " philanthropy" is taught along 
with, and even rests upon, the idea that the supreme good lies 
in the realization of individual virtue, the production of the 
typical " wise man." It is scarcely necessary to refer to the 
parallel case of Christianity. Here, again, the renunciation of 
selfish interests, the universal " charity" towards all mankind, 
was accompanied by the most fervent " self-love," whether in 

* " Nicomachean Ethics," IX., viii. 9. 
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the coarser form of" other- worldliness" — the desire of personal 
happiness in another life — or in the finer form of an aspiration 
after " holiness," the perfection of the individual character. 
In the ordinary types of " pietism" these two sides — the side 
of self-renunciation and the side of self-assertion — are suffi- 
ciently apparent; but, perhaps, it is even more striking to 
observe how they survive in the moral consciousness, say, of 
the eighteenth century, when the more peculiar features of 
Christianity had become largely extinct. Take, for instance, 
the ideal of a Christian gentleman as conceived by the novelist 
Richardson — an ideal, be it remembered, which was widely 
accepted not only in this country, but perhaps even more em- 
phatically in France and Germany. Take the famous Sir Charles 
Grandison, and observe how the more he approaches the 
morally sublime, the more does he combine the two seemingly 
contradictory sides of self-denial and self-assertion. One pas- 
sage is particularly striking, in which the two opposite ideas 
are brought together in a quite paradoxical form, without any 
apparent consciousness on the part of the writer that there is 
a paradox involved. It is where Miss Byron says, " Let me 
tell you that Sir Charles does not look to be so great a self- 
denier, as his sister seems to think him, when she says, he lives 
to himself, and to his own heart, rather than to the opinion of 
the world." Here " living to himself" is spoken of as practi- 
cally synonymous with self-denial. And shortly afterwards 
Sir Charles says of himself, in the proud consciousness of his 
own virtue, " I live not to the world : I live to myself; to 
the monitor within me." Here, again, living to himself is 
understood to mean something the very reverse of selfishness. 
Finally, I may instance Goethe himself; the apostle of objec- 
tivity, the man who taught us to escape from ourselves by 
the way of concrete interests. Goethe, with all his objective 
interests, with all his recognition of the importance of renun- 
ciation, yet describes his supreme aim as that of rearing " the 
pyramid of his existence" as high as possible. 

Now, it might be possible, no doubt, to turn the edge of 
every one of these examples and make them all look insig- 
nificant. Thus, with reference to Aristotle's remark, it might 
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be urged that the desire to keep " the beauty of the thing" to 
oneself is not compatible with the highest kind of friendship. 
True friends would like to see one another excel in virtue as 
well as in. all other happiness. If this is not obvious in ordi- 
nary friendship, it is at least clear in the case of the love of 
parents for their children ; and if other forms of love were 
equally disinterested, we should see it in them, also. Tenny- 
son would not want to surpass Hallam in any form of moral 
beauty. It might be urged, further, that the man who is con- 
scious of any particular beauty in the sacrifice which he makes 
for a friend, has not attained to the highest friendship. The 
true friend is not merely self-denying, but self-forgetting. His 
interest is absorbed in the good of another, and he does not 
care for the beauty of his own attitude. The love of love, as 
distinguished from the love of a person, — such love as that 
which George Eliot describes as aiming at its own perfection, 
— is not love, but sentimentalism. And thus we may still main- 
tain, against Aristotle, that true self-denial does not involve 
self-affirmation. As for the Stoics, again, they may easily be 
disposed of. Their thin philanthropy, it may be urged, is 
the fitting counterpart of their spiritual pride. The " philan- 
thropist" is no doubt a self-lover; self-forgetfulness is found 
in the love of men, not in the love of man. It is an affair of 
passion, moreover, and not of mere reason. And thus the 
Stoics may be safely set aside. Christianity, perhaps, will not 
yield quite so easily : but here, also, it may fairly be main- 
tained that the idea that the good man is primarily interested 
in the saving of his own soul involves a confusion. That the 
coarser form of this belief is erroneous — the form which is 
known as " other-worldliness" — would now, I suppose, be uni- 
versally admitted. But even in its finer form of the concen- 
tration of interest in personal " holiness," it seems clear that 
the self-conscious type of character which was produced by 
this belief is not the highest type. Such characters, so to 
speak, " lack body ;" their concrete interests evaporate ; and if 
they only persist long enough in looking inside, they will 
soon discover that there is nothing there to look at. And 
with regard to the distilled Christianity which we find in 
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Richardson and other eighteenth century writers, is not that, 
it may be asked, merely the culmination of self-conscious 
sentimentalism, admirable perhaps in the " age of diaries" (as 
it has been called), but simply loathsome as soon as we 
emerge to a freer atmosphere ? In short, not to trouble our- 
selves with needless refinements, it may be asked bluntly, 
Was not Sir Charles Grandison a " prig" ? And finally, with 
regard to Goethe, there are probably some bold spirits who 
would venture to criticise even him, and to suggest that Maz- 
zini may have been right in regarding him as merely the most 
refined of egoists. We may be reminded, too, that Goethe 
was after all the creator of Werther; and it may be main- 
tained that though by this creation he to a large extent purged 
out the disease which it represents, yet he never quite escaped 
from that self-conscious attitude, — never quite escaped, in 
short, from eighteenth century individualism, — never quite 
escaped from that undue self-concentration by which even the 
fine enthusiasm of a Thoreau was so much more manifestly 
narrowed and corrupted. Thus every one of our illustrations 
may be set aside. 

Now, I am far from denying that there would be force in 
these contentions. But even if we were to grant that they 
are sufficient to overthrow all our instances, it would still, I 
think, be somewhat disingenuous to suppose that this ideal of 
self-realization may safely be let slip. Even if every illustra- 
tion could be met in this way, we should hardly be justified 
in such a conclusion. When there are many arguments in 
support of a particular view, it is generally a mistake to sup- 
pose that you can overthrow that view by simply overthrow- 
ing each particular argument. Ghosts, for instance, cannot 
be satisfactorily disposed of by pointing out that, in this case, 
the appearance was due to a peculiarly shaped bush ; in that 
case, to the folds of a curtain ; in another, to the rays of the 
moon ; in another, to conscious deception, and so on. It re- 
mains to inquire why so many different phenomena give the 
same results. So in the present case. Even if every illustra- 
tion could be explained away, we should still have to ask why 
there has been so persistent a tendency to present the moral 
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ideal in some form that involves self-realization. We must 
admit, I think, that there is a real problem in the antithesis 
between self-assertion and self-denial. Admitting this, then, 
I wish to lay before you a few considerations which may help 
towards a solution of the problem. 

In that extraordinarily brilliant book, Professor James's 
" Principles of Psychology," there is frequent use made of an 
important distinction which, I think, will be found useful to 
us here, — not a distinction that is peculiar to Professor James, 
but one which he has perhaps emphasized more than any one 
else, and which he expresses by the contrast * between " I" and 
" me," between the self as subject and the self as object. I 
must try to make this as clear as I can. Let us begin by 
asking ourselves what exactly we mean by selfishness. If you 
reflect on this conception, you will see, I think, that the idea 
of self is a little puzzling. What constitutes a selfish man ? 
A natural answer would be that a selfish man is one who 
thinks a great deal about himself, and acts a great deal with 
reference to himself. Now, this may be true ; but is it clear ? 
Is it the case that a selfish man is particularly self-conscious ? 
Reflection will, I think, convince us that it is not so. There 
is even a certain antagonism between the two things. Selfish- 
ness is associated with hardness of moral fibre ; while self- 
consciousness implies sensitiveness, if not sensibility. The 
man who is keenly self-conscious may naturally be retiring 
and modest; but he need not be specially selfish: he may 
" do good by stealth, and blush to find its fame." Or, again, 
he may be self-conceited. But even self-conceit is not the 
same as selfishness. Every one would, I suppose, regard By- 
ron as very self-conscious ; and some might say that he was 
also self-conceited. But few would describe him as notably 
selfish. Most people would regard his impulses as having 
been on the whole generous. Wordsworth also might be re- 
garded as self-conscious, but hardly as selfish. Yet we might 
fairly say that he thought a great deal about himself, and 
acted a great deal with reference to himself. On the other 

* Due originally, as I understand, to Professor Everett. 
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hand, a good case could probably be made out for regarding 
Napoleon as selfish ; though he could hardly be said to be spe- 
cially self-conscious. In fact, literary men generally, men who 
are much given to reflection, are naturally more self-conscious 
than other men, and are perhaps often more self-conceited ; 
but surely they are not, as a rule, more selfish. Even a psy- 
chologist may not be altogether destitute of generosity. In 
fact, selfishness is associated rather with a certain brazenness, 
a certain want of reflection. We should hardly expect a very 
selfish man to keep a diary, or to be much given to introspec- 
tion. In what sense, then, may a selfish man be said to think 
about himself? Reflection on this question ought to lead us 
to see that there is a certain puzzle in the idea of self; and it 
is this puzzle that I must now try to solve by means of Pro- 
fessor James's contrast between the " I" and the " me." 

Perhaps a metaphor may help us here. Bacon compared 
the human mind to a mirror in which the world is reflected ; 
and many other writers have repeated the same image. It 
may be of some use to us now, provided we remember that it 
is only an image, and that it is not in all respects a good one. 
Let us suppose, then, that each one of our heads contains a 
mirror inside it. Within this mirror is reflected all that we 
know, all that we feel, all that we desire, all our interests and 
inclinations, the whole content of our self-conscious life. This 
mirror is the " I :" it is the subject to which every object is 
presented. We need not trouble ourselves at present with 
the consideration that it might be necessary for some pur- 
poses to have a number of mirrors reflected into one another. 
Thus, when we think of our own past lives, the " I" of a former 
state becomes an object to us now ; and we might represent 
this by saying that a mirror somewhere back in the past is 
reflected into the mirror of the present. But, as I have 
already said, this whole image is finally unsatisfactory ; and 
perhaps a single mirror will be sufficient for most of our pur- 
poses here. That mirror, then, is the self. Now, it is evident 
at once that this is not the self of which we think when we 
are selfish. The psychologist studies that self. The intro- 
spective saint, who has what we call "self-knowledge," is 
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conscious of that self, in so far as he thinks of his mental and 
moral life as a whole. The self-conceited man may also be 
aware of it, though often it scarcely enters into his view ; and 
the same applies largely to the man whom we describe as un- 
duly " self-conscious." But the selfish man, as such, does not 
think of himself in this way. If he were in the habit of doing 
so, he would probably cease to be selfish. If he thought 
enough about himself, he would put himself in his right 
place. If, then, the term " selfish" is really a significant word 
at all, there must be another sense in which we can speak of 
the self. 

This other sense is the sense in which the self is a " me" 
rather than an " I," an object rather than a subject. A good 
illustration of this is found in our bodily organism. It is 
sometimes said that " my body is rather mine than me;" but 
the fact that it is counted necessary to state this, shows that 
we are in the habit of thinking of it as " me." If our clothing 
were not frequently changed, we should no doubt come to 
regard it also as part of ourselves, — as perhaps some people 
do. Anything which is intimately and constantly associated 
with our individual consciousness comes in this way to be 
identified with the self. But if we are to call this " self," it is 
self only in the objective sense. It is not the self that is con- 
scious, but the self of which we are conscious. This is the 
self as object, the " me." It is not the mirror, but one of the 
things reflected in the mirror. In so far as we are conscious 
of it, therefore, it lies within the " I." Or, to use another 
image, we may say that the " I" is a large circle, and the 
" me" is a little circle within it. The " you," the " it," the 
" them," the " us," would be other little circles, all falling 
within the large circle of the " I," or all reflected within that 
comprehensive mirror. The "me," then, is the individual 
self, regarded as one object among others. It is not, of 
course, necessarily confined to our bodily existence. Our 
habitual interests and desires, our characters in so far as we 
are aware of them as facts within the world of our knowledge, 
are forms of the " me." In a sense, the " I" itself may be 
turned into a "me," in so far as the whole content of our 
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consciousness at anytime can be regarded as an object. This 
happens, for instance, when we think of a past experience in 
its entirety. Thus, as I have already said, a mirror standing 
in the past is reflected as a whole within the mirror of the 
present. Such a reflected mirror is, of course, only one object 
among others within the mirror in which the reflection takes 
place. Such, then, is the contrast between the " I" and the 
" me." 

Now, it seems clear that selfishness must mean w^-ishness 
rather than 7-ishness. If we reflect upon it, I think we shall 
find that it means the concentration of our attention upon 
objects more or less directly related to our individual person- 
alities to the exclusion of others equally important, but which 
have not the same direct relation to our individual selves. 
This relation is not simply relation to the " I." Whether we 
are selfish or unselfish, the " I" is equally present. The gen- 
erous man is interested in objects that lie within his own world, 
just as the selfish man is; and if he is truly generous in his 
nature, the objects appeal to him with the same keenness of 
personal interest as the other objects do to the selfish man. 
Each is interested in some part of the content of his " I." 
The difference consists in a difference of content. In the one 
case, the content is the " me," or some objects intimately con- 
nected with the " me." In the other case, the content may be 
altogether remote from the "me." It may be a "you" or an 
" it" in which we take, to put it paradoxically, a disinterested 
interest, — i.e., an interest which belongs simply to the " I," not 
to the " me." We can never get outside of the " I." If I am 
interested in anything, / am interested in it ; if I know any- 
thing, / know it ; if I desire anything, / desire it ; if I decide 
to do anything, / decide to do it. Everything that means 
anything for me at all must be focussed, so to speak, for my 
particular point of view, must come within my world, be re- 
flected on my mirror, lie within the circle of my interests. 
If I affirm myself, it is / who affirm. If I deny myself, it is 
/ who deny. It is all my " I," but it is not all my " me." The 
" me" is a circle within the " I," a narrow circle of particular 
interests clustering round my individual personality. It is the 
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circle of my animal appetites, the interests of my particular 
physical life, that life which I know more intimately than I 
know any other, but which I may affirm or deny, just as I 
may affirm or deny any other, that life which is emphatically 
mine, which is emphatically " me" but which is equally em- 
phatically not " I." I stand above it ; / know it ; / approve 
it or disapprove it ; / affirm it or deny it. If I affirm it too 
exclusively, I am selfish, I am me-ish. But I cannot be any- 
thing else than I-ish. I am " I." 

This distinction between the " I" and the " me" helps us, 
I think, to see through the common puzzle with respect to 
" self-interest." Certain schools of moralists tell us that men's 
actions are always guided by considerations of self-interest. 
Sometimes they mean by this that the motive of our action is 
always an anticipated pleasure to ourselves. But sometimes 
they seem to mean little more than that all our actions are 
relative to the " I," that they are all dependent on interests 
that lie within the circle of our self-conscious nature. This 
is a truism. But to say this is not to say that our actions are 
selfish. This would mean, not that they are relative to the 
" I," but that they are relative to the " me ;" and this, I think 
we may safely say, no one has ever seriously attempted to 
show. Similarly, when it is argued, in political economy, that 
men's industrial activities are governed by "self-interest," 
this does not necessarily mean that men are selfish in their 
actions. It means primarily nothing more than that men 
seek to realize, in the most direct way, the satisfaction of those 
interests which are dominant within the world of their self- 
conscious lives, — those interests which, as we say, they have 
" most at heart." Such self-interest may be selfish or gen- 
erous, or it may be simply neutral. It may be an interest in 
the "me," in the "you," in the "us," or even in the "it." 
Even the pursuit of money, as Cliffe Leslie pointed out in his 
admirable Essay on " The Love of Money," may represent all 
sorts of different interests, from the most sordid to the most 
benevolent and heroic. But in all cases alike, we may be 
said, in a certain sense, to be governed by "self-interest." 
No interest can fall outside of the " I." It is the focus at 
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which they all meet, the mirror in which they are all reflected. 
But selfishness, in the proper sense, is interest in the " me ;" 
and this is certainly not that by which we are always guided. 
If we were always consistently guided by it, we might in 
some respects be wiser and better men than we are ; but, in 
the main, we should simply be narrower and blinder. " Wis- 
dom" would be, by some entrances, " quite shut out." Our 
interests would have an exclusiveness which, even in the 
meanest of men, they scarcely have at present. It is this ex- 
clusiveness of interest, this narrowing of it to the single point 
of the " me," that is properly meant by " selfishness." 

It follows from this that selfishness is essentially negative. 
It is an exclusive interest ; and the essence of it lies in its ex- 
clusiveness. It is really no-ot/ter-ishness. It is not that we 
are interested in the " me," but that we care for nothing else. 
The generous man may be quite as much interested in the 
" me" as the selfish man is ; but he is interested in other things 
as well, and puts the " me" in its right place. It may even 
be his superior interest in the " me" that makes him conscious 
of its wider relations. We do people too much honor when 
we call them selfish. We ought rather to call them nothing- 
that-is-not-me-ish.. We ought to insist on the negativity. It 
should be observed, also, that there are degrees or stages of 
selfishness. The earliest stage is that of simple absorption 
in particular animal appetites. This, as Butler pointed out, 
cannot properly be described as self-love ; since the appetites 
are directed towards particular objects, and we do not at this 
stage specially think of them as ours. It is a stage higher 
when we regard our individual lives as a whole, and form a 
more or less definite conception of what constitutes their wel- 
fare. At this stage, however, we are necessarily carried to 
some extent beyond ourselves. The welfare of a self-con- 
scious individual must include interests in objects more or 
less remote from his own animal existence. It can scarcely 
fail, indeed, to include some interest in other persons, though 
he may be interested in them only as means to his own hap- 
piness. Here, as elsewhere, the selfishness consists in the 
negativity. The important point is that outside interests are 
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excluded, except in so far as they bear on the happiness of 
the individual life. But we may advance still further, without 
altogether' getting rid of the element of negation. Even love 
has been somewhat cynically described as " selfishness for 
two." Similarly, a man may be benevolent with regard to 
his family, but selfish towards everything beyond. Even 
patriotism — I mean genuine patriotism, not merely " the last 
resource of a scoundrel" — may become selfishness. Exclu- 
siveness is, throughout, that which constitutes the essence of 
selfishness, in so far as selfishness is a vice. 

On the other hand, so far as selfishness is positive, so far as 
it means interest in the " me" and not merely the absence of 
interest in that which is not " me," it is not a vice but a virtue. 
In fact, we may say that it is inchoate benevolence. If love is 
" selfishness for two," self-love is at least benevolence towards 
one. It is a real step forward when a man gets above the 
mere gratification of his particular impulses, and begins to 
take an intelligent interest in his own life as a whole. It is 
then that wider interests become possible. The man who 
cares nothing for his own " me" is not likely to care much for 
any one else's. "A poor thing, but mine own," is not an 
altogether ignoble sentiment. On the basis of such an interest 
in that which is immediately connected with ourselves, many 
things may be built up. Such an interest, indeed, involves a 
kind of self-denial : it involves a certain transcendence of those 
particular animal impulses which are the first expression of the 
" me." The interest in the self becomes mean only when it is 
ossified ; when it refuses to grow ; when, in short, it becomes 
negative or exclusive. It is then that the words are true, 

" Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man !" 

But he would be still meaner if he could not even erect him- 
self to himself, which an animal on the whole cannot do, and 
which even many men fail to accomplish. .M?-ishness, in 
short, is, properly speaking, good : it is only nothing-that-is-not- 
iw^-ishness that is bad : but it is this latter that is meant in 
ordinary discourse by "selfishness." 
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Now, if selfishness is essentially negative, it follows that 
self-denial is essentially positive. If the one means the 
absence of interest in anything that is not " me," the other will 
naturally mean the presence of an interest in something other 
than " me." And reflection seems to show that this is actually 
what it does mean. There is, indeed, a kind of self-denial 
which is properly negative. Asceticism is, in the main, of this 
nature : it is simply an effort to snub the " me." But even this 
effort is generally made, at least at first, with a view to the reali- 
zation of some positive end, to which the " me" blocks the 
way. But asceticism pure and simple is merely a sort of spite 
against the " me ;" and, in this sense, it is a vice — a vice which 
is the counterpart of selfishness, if it may not even be called a 
species of selfishness. It is a kind of negative interest in the 
" me ;" and such a negative interest may exclude the interest 
in other things quite as effectually as a positive interest could. 
Indeed, it is probably more effective. A positive interest in 
the " me" leads almost inevitably, as I have said, to an interest 
in other things; whereas a negative interest as inevitably 
excludes this. But, of course, asceticism, in this purely nega- 
tive sense, is rare — at least in modern times. Such asceticism 
as exists is generally with a view to some positive end ; and, 
so far, it may be good. It is hardly necessary to warn people 
against standing on pillars or walking on peas : yet we do 
still find some who think themselves bound to abstain from 
certain enjoyments simply because they like them ; and it 
may be as well to remind such that they are on the negative 
road — the road to the desert, to negative selfishness, to the 
emptying of life of its interests, even the poor interests in the 
" me." Of such self-sacrifice Mr. Bradley remarks* that it " is 
too often the ' great sacrifice' of trade, the giving cheap what is 
worth nothing. To know what one wants, and to scruple at 
no means that will get it, may be a harder self-surrender." 
True self-denial, in short, is positive. It starts from the " me" 
and works outward, taking in the " you" and the " it." It does 
not busy itself with the suppression of the " me," but rather 

* " Appearance and Reality," p. 6. 
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quietly sets it aside in the corner. It was of this kind of self- 
denial that St. Paul was thinking when he said, " Though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, It profiteth me noth- 
ing." He meant that asceticism is morally valueless without 
a positive interest in things beyond ourselves. Selfishness is 
a stagnant pool that can never be let out by drainage ; but a 
flood of larger interests sweeps it at once into the ocean. 

Now, if this is true, if self-denial is essentially positive, it 
might almost equally well be described as self-affirmation. 
All our interests, as I have said, lie within the circle of the 
" I." Everything that exists for us at all comes to focus there, 
is reflected within that mirror. Whether we are egoistic or 
altruistic — me-ish or you-ish. — we are necessarily 7-ish. But 
the selfish man limits his " I." His mirror is clouded. It 
shows only one corner with any clearness. What is not 
directly related to the " me" fades away in a mist. Thus the 
man who confines himself to the " me" narrows and obscures 
the " I" The self-denying man, on the other hand, is one 
who polishes his mirror, and sees things in their true rela- 
tions. His " me" may be somewhat crushed, or it may not ; 
but his " I," at any rate, is well developed. If, therefore, self- 
assertion means the assertion of the " I," it seems clear that 
the most self-denying man is the one who asserts himself most. 
Self-denial, in the positive sense, means almost the same thing 
as self-assertion. It is only the point of view that is different. 

Here, then, we seem to have arrived at a solution of the 
problem with which we started. The difficulty was to under- 
stand how it is that self-assertion can be accepted, as it has so 
often been both in theory and in practice, as a form of the 
moral ideal ; and, in particular, how it comes that self-asser- 
tion is often taken as the moral ideal at the very moment at 
which self-denial is being emphasized. The paradox involved 
in this seeming identification of self-affirmation and self-denial 
is seen to be a plain statement of the fact as soon as we define 
our terms. And having done this, I think we may now see 
the significance of some of the illustrations that were pre- 
viously given. Thus, we may understand how it is that the 
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man who gives up his wealth to his friend may be described 
as self-loving ; not, indeed, because he keeps " the beauty of 
the thing" to himself, but rather because he keeps the money. 
Depend upon it, the man of whom Aristotle was thinking was 
not such a fool as he looked. He was simply taking money 
out of one pocket to put it into another. It is true, the one 
pocket was his own, and the other was his friend's ; but no 
doubt his view was wide enough to take in both. At least one 
cannot but hope that this may have been the explanation ; for 
if he only got " the beauty of the thing," I am afraid he would 
not grow very fat on it. A man will not gain much by gloat- 
ing over the beauty of his own actions. Perhaps we may also 
understand in this way the passage that I quoted from " Sir 
Charles Grandison," whose self-denial was spoken of as if it 
were the same thing as living to oneself. The paradox van- 
ishes if we substitute " me" and " I" in their proper places. 
Miss Byron's remark will then run as follows : — " Let me tell 
you that Sir Charles does not look to be so great a me-denier, 
as his sister seems to think him, when she says, he lives to his 
' I,' and to his own heart, rather than to the opinion of the 
world." There is no paradox here. To live to the " I" is 
certainly to deny the " me ;" or rather, more strictly, it is to 
deny the denial of everything that is not" me? it is to deny 
selfishness. And Goethe's saying about the " pyramid of his 
existence" is equally easy of interpretation. It was his " I" 
that he wanted thus to exalt; it was the world of his objective 
interests. Similarly, we might deal with the cases of Stoicism 
and Christianity. And similarly we might understand the 
declaration of Walt Whitman, " that the young man who com- 
posedly perilled his life and lost it, has done exceeding well for 
himself; while the man who has not perilled his life, and retains 
it to old age in riches and ease, has perhaps achieved nothing 
for himself worth mentioning ;" and many other declarations 
of a like strain that might be multiplied almost without limit 
from the writings of the prophetic teachers of mankind. We 
were wise, therefore, not to reject such illustrations, merely on 
account of a little superficial criticism. They contain a prob- 
lem, which it was worth while to try to solve. 
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I am far, indeed, from meaning to imply that we have now 
reached a complete solution of this problem. The whole 
opposition of the "I" and the "me" bristles with psycho- 
logical and metaphysical difficulties, over which I have been 
sliding in the most reckless way. The " I" and the " me" are 
ghosts that haunt us in many forms. The psychological 
student, in particular, often finds his candle burning dim as 
these apparitions come before him. It will be long, in all 
probability, before we can find any incantation that will finally 
lay them. There is one point, however, on which I ought, 
perhaps, still to touch. I have remarked already that the " I" 
may be turned into a " me ;" and this it is important to remem- 
ber. They are somewhat like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
The hero of our tale may be transformed into the villain ; the 
" I" may be made to masquerade as a mere " me." We may, 
that is to say, take the circle of our interests as itself an in- 
terest, make the mirror into one of the objects that are re- 
flected, turn the subject into an object. As a general rule, we 
do not think much about the "I;" we think about particular 
objects in which we are interested, not about our interests as 
a whole, as making us into personalities of a particular kind. 
But it is possible to think about ourselves in this way. It is 
possible, to carry on our image, instead of studying the re- 
flections in the mirror, to interest ourselves in the polishing 
of the glass and in putting it in a gilt frame. This is scarcely 
the same thing as selfishness. It is only self-consciousness. 
Our interest in the mirror can never be without a reference to 
the objects reflected in it, and consequently is never properly 
selfish. Selfishness consists in narrowing our interests to a 
particular " me ;" whereas, this of which I now speak consists 
simply in taking the " I" as if it were a " me." We do not in 
this way narrow our interests, but rather dim them by not 
looking at them with sufficient directness. It seems to me 
that this is probably the defect of which many people are 
conscious in Goethe. Goethe was surely quite right to raise 
the pyramid of his existence as high as possible ; but it may 
be that he was too constantly aware that his existence was a 
pyramid. In comparison with Shakespeare, or even with a 
Vol. V. — No. 3 20 
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much smaller man like Scott, there seems to be a certain want 
of directness in his study of the world. This may be the ex- 
planation of a certain haze that we seem to find there, which 
makes his world a moonlit world in contrast with Shake- 
speare's sunlit one. He regards the world, perhaps, too much 
as if it were there merely to be ground into paint for his 
canvas. This, however, is a point of literary criticism, and I 
do not know how far it is true. I merely give it here as an 
illustration of what I mean. Most poets, I fancy, in contrast 
with Shakespeare, illustrate the same point. They are con- 
scious that the view of the world which they give is their view, 
and are interested in it as being theirs. They do not let them- 
selves go, and forget themselves in their objective interests. 
It would no doubt be correct to say that this is simply the 
final form of selfishness, — a " last infirmity of noble minds." 
But what is important to notice is that in this form the " I" 
and the " me" almost come together. 

And this suggests another point, which is perhaps of more 
practical importance. In general, our view has been that 
goodness consists in keeping the " me" within due bounds, 
and thus enlarging the " I." But our last point suggests that 
even the " I," as such, may be unduly emphasized as against 
its own content. This leads us to ask, further, whether it 
may not sometimes be right to sacrifice the " I" as well as the 
" me." Now, this is a subtle problem, which, I believe, often 
comes up in the highest forms of the moral life. Let me try 
to explain how it arises. Let us take the case of such a man 
as Cromwell, — a man engaged in some work of political revo- 
lution and reconstruction. Such a man has probably, as a 
general rule, no very clear idea of what the outcome of his 
action will be ; and perhaps when he gets into the thick of it, 
and his time for reflection is more and more circumscribed, 
his perception of the good and evil consequences of what he 
does may become dimmer and dimmer. Perhaps, also, in the 
heat of the struggle, his own character may be somewhat 
warped. He may habituate himself to the use of question- 
able means for the attainment of the ends he has in view, and 
the keenness of his discrimination between right and wrong 
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may become gradually blurred. Still, he may be, on the 
whole, convinced that the work in which he is engaged is the 
thing that he has to do, and that he is bound to go on with it. 
He is losing his " I," the mirror within him is darkened and 
narrowed, and the interest to which he is devoting himself is 
not clearly presented within that mirror at all. He is, to a 
great extent, taking a leap in the dark.* Yet is it not a noble 
leap ? Is it not well worth while to sacrifice even the " I" on 
such a shrine ? The case would become still stronger if we 
suppose that some other career is open, and perhaps it might 
appeal to us more if we took an instance more directly from 
our own surroundings. Suppose a man with high artistic and 
poetic gifts, who by the cultivation of these might attain to a 
high form of self-development ; and suppose he becomes con- 
vinced, after careful reflection, that some political or social 
reform is urgently wanted, and that he is called upon to in- 
augurate it. Suppose, for instance, he becomes a revolution- 
ary socialist. In the prosecution of this ideal he may have to 
sacrifice a large part of his artistic development, and he may 
never attain to any very clear view of what socialism means, 
or of what are the best means of its realization. He may 
simply have a general idea, according to his best attainable 
light, that the one important thing is to agitate in season and 
out of season, believing that in this way he is starting a move- 
ment which is sure in the end to work itself out to clearness. 
If he supplies the fire, the light will come. Such a man loses 
much and perhaps gains nothing. His " I" is more and more 
narrowed and confused, and he does not clearly see where he 
is going. Yet must we not say, on the whole (assuming that 
he has taken due care in deciding that this is his best course) 
that he is acting nobly, and that the world may gain more 
from his self-devotion than it could have done from his art or 
poetry ? The ultimate result will be a better world, though 
not a world that will ever clearly exist for the reformer him- 

* Cromwell himself said that we never go so far as when we do not know 
where we are going. Goethe also used to speak of the " daemonic" element in 
genius. But even in ordinary moral action we require, to some extent, to " walk 
by faith." 
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self — except as a kind of Pisgah sight. Is it not worth while, 
in such a case, to sacrifice even the " I" ? Now, this is a casu- 
istical question, and such questions cannot, I think, as a rule, 
be satisfactorily answered by any purely theoretical consider- 
ations. But the general principles can be laid down on which 
a solution would depend. In this case the answer seems 
clearly to be that if in the end the " I" is sacrificed, the con- 
duct cannot be right; but one must not too hastily conclude 
that such a sacrifice has been involved, for the " I" is not quite 
such a simple affair as we have tended to represent it. It is a 
growing thing, and for this reason alone cannot be satisfac- 
torily represented by a mirror ; or, if we do so represent it, 
we must say that it is possible to break up the mirror without 
sacrificing the " I," provided we are breaking it up to -put a 
larger and clearer one in its place. Such a broken mirror 
ceases to be an " I" for us at all. It is only a " me ;" and, 
though at one time it was all the world for us, yet in the end 
the destruction of it may be " the world well lost." It is in 

this sense that we 

" may rise by stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things." 

But in such a rise there must always be something of an 
adventure. In any great forward movement, and even in 
many small ones, we cannot quite clearly see where we are 
going. We can only judge* whether the direction in which 
we are moving is, on the whole, that in which progress lies. 
To decide this, in any particular case, is a question for indi- 
vidual judgment, guided by the best traditions of the race; 
and it is in the exercise of such judgment that much of the 
highest interest of life consists. The merely theoretical stu- 
dent, therefore, had better not seek to pronounce any final 
decision with regard to the action of Cromwell or the socialist ; 
he must leave it to them and to sympathetic biographers, who 
have the concrete conditions of their lives before them. The 



* Of course, in the instances I have given, I have been assuming that this 
judgment is based on a consideration of the best attainable light. In such cases 
even the best attainable light can never be quite clear. 
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interest of the question for us here is merely to observe how 
closely in such a case the " I" approximates to the " me ;" 
and how, even here, it is the " me" that must be surrendered 
and the " I" maintained. 

Another point that might help to bring this out is the con- 
sideration of what we mean by " self-reverence." Goethe says 
in Wilhelm Meister that "self-reverence is the highest form 
of reverence ;" and this is a truth that is worth insisting on as 
against what Mr. Bosanquet has called " sentimental Agnos- 
ticism" — the worship of the Unknowable. To worship any- 
thing that is quite outside our world is a low form of rever- 
ence — indeed, strictly, is not reverence at all. At the same 
time, what we reverence can never be the " me." Even the 
most self-conceited of men can hardly be said to reverence 
himself in this sense ; and, of course, Goethe did not in the 
least mean this. He distinctly says that " self-reverence," in 
this sense, is the best safeguard against self-conceit. Neither, 
however, did he mean reverence for the " I." At least, I do 
not see how that could be called " the highest form of rever- 
ence." The meaning seems to be rather that which Goethe 
elsewhere expresses by saying that we take as our object of 
worship " the best that we know." Now, the best that we 
know is what we may call our ideal self. It is not any par- 
ticular object in our mirror, nor is it the mirror itself; it is 
rather the most perfect world of which we can think, reflected 
in the clearest of possible mirrors. Such an object raises us, 
in a sense, above both the " I" and the " me ;" and yet, in a 
sense, it does not raise us out of ourselves. We do not think 
of it as unknowable, or foreign to our self-conscious nature ; 
but only as what we might be if the world of our self-con- 
scious lives were enlarged and clarified. The possibility of 
reverence for such an object — which seems to be not merely 
" the highest form of reverence," but even the only possible 
form of reverence — depends on the fact that we were progres- 
sive. We have not merely a reflection of mirrors behind us, 
but also, so to speak, an inchoate image of a mirror in front 
of us. We know not only what we were and what we are, 
but also what we might be, what, as we say, we " ought to 
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be." It is on this fact that reverence depends. But this leads 
us to think of three selves — the " me," the " I," and the " I" 
to the second power, the heroic "I." Tennyson's weighty 
lines in CEnone, — 

" Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power," 

seem to convey this distinction. The self that we control is 
the " me ;" we have to keep it in its due subjection. The self 
that we know is the " I," the subject with its world of con- 
tents. The self that we reverence is the ideal self, the highest 
impulses that we have, our deepest insights, " the best that 
we know." 

And here it may be well to pause. These last examples 
ought to convince us that the distinction between the " I" and 
the " me" is far from being a simple one. In fact, having at 
first, for the sake of a sharp outline, begun with a somewhat 
rigid antithesis, I am now disposed to correct myself by -saying 
that there is no such hard-and-fast opposition to be found. 
What is the " I" at one level becomes a " me" for us at a 
higher level. We enlarge and clarify our mirrors, and the old 
ones remain for us only as reflections. On the whole, there- 
fore, it may be best in the end to throw aside our " I's" and 
" me's," our mirrors, and other questionable paraphernalia, 
and try to state, in plain English, what the gist of the matter is. 

The essential point is that self-development and self-devo- 
tion are very nearly the same thing. We can only develop 
ourselves by devoting ourselves to objective ends ; and, on 
the other hand, the only valuable kind of self-denial is that 
for the sake of objective interests, by devotion to which we 
are developed. There is, indeed, a certain opposition be- 
tween the two things. Sometimes our efforts to raise the 
pyramids of our existence as high as possible may lead us to 
neglect important social ends; and sometimes our zeal for 
public duties may involve a real sacrifice of our individual 
development. Such conflicts between distinguishable aspects 
of the ideal life are inevitable ; and it is only a complete con- 
sideration of the concrete circumstances before us that can 
enable us to judge, in any particular case, what it is best for 
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us to do. But it remains true, nevertheless, that on the whole 
the ideal life is one. On the whole, each one of us finds him- 
self in the midst of important ends which call for our devo- 
tion. By accepting these ends and applying our best powers 
to them, we at once lose ourselves and find ourselves. We 
die to our merely selfish interests : we live anew in the fuller 
discovery of what our faculties are fit for, and in the larger 
development of them. At every step, indeed, we are beset 
by dangers. There is first the coarser danger of succumbing 
to our animal inclinations, being overcome by " the world, the 
flesh, and the devil." This is selfishness, but not self-asser- 
tion. On the other hand, there is the danger of losing our- 
selves in particular ends ; of hastily giving ourselves up, for 
instance, to the struggle for political and social ideas which 
we do not fully understand, and in the effort after which we 
are personally perplexed and injured. This is a kind of self- 
denial ; but, if we are finally lost in the process, it is not a 
wise self-denial. On the whole, just so far as we are person- 
ally impaired by it we are not socially serviceable. Finally, 
there is the danger of undue self-assertion, of becoming ab- 
sorbed in the sphere of our personal interests, so as to lose 
consciousness of the wider world beyond. The evil of all 
these courses is fairly obvious ; though, no doubt, it requires 
great care, tact, and insight to avoid being entangled in some 
or all of them. But this is a practical difficulty. It is not 
the difficulty of seeing that they are wrong, but only that of 
avoiding them. We can hardly avoid them entirely. Our 
balance is, in general, little better than a swaying, now to this 
side, now to that. But, in the main, it is true that, so far as 
we are faithful to our vocation, wherever it may call us, our 
following of it is a continual process both of surrender and of 
development, almost in exact proportion to one another ; and 
that the farther we advance in our devotion to it, the more 
nearly are we likely to regard those two sets of words as 
synonymous — "stirb und werde," "die" and "live," "self- 
assertion" and " self-denial." 
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